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TGRICULTURE. 


CHOKED CATTLE 


ertising 





-eepondent who writes to as from Hatfield, 

ve Hon. Mr. Gray"s inquiry whether 

yer to thrast a cane, or stake, down an ani- 

~ throat when choked with a potato or apple, 
msidera it a very dangerous practice. 

ty owe method ie to treat the animal as he 

~done that is hoven by eating wet green clover. 

\heo the animal is swollen he inserts a penknife 

skes an incision half an inch wide and four 

sdeep on the left side very uear the short rib, 


+ the paunch comes close in contact with the 


give time for the apple, Xc., to digest and 
.) «0 mach as to move up or down. 

fhe same writer says that when an animal has 
pn too much meal his practice is to give three 


re all the water it will drink.”* 





from drying hard in the stomach till it passes 
In desperate cases, when the animal is un- 
stand, he gives more active stimulants— | 
Jlusees, and ginger, given blood warm. 

irself we profess but little skill as a farrier, 

«e should like to bear more from others on this 
We think that physicking may be useful | 

f overfeeding with meal —But we cannot 
hat it would be safe to let a cow drink as 
water as she pleases immediately after eating 
bushel of meal If we are wrong on this 


we will acknowledge, as soon as we are over- 


y a clear majority. 





» The Newbaryport Herald suggests, as we 


ww have railways in every direction, that the 


« companies, to be incorporated, be required to 
e or below our common highways, for the 
reafety of travellers. We like the sugges- 


ind hope it will be acted upon. 


wt bat lithe more than to cross on a level. | 


ot special permission of the County Commis- 

«, who would be able to jadge whether, or 
| 

| 


, the rale could be dispensed with 





(CORRESPONDENCE, 


\ISING PORK AND MAKING MA- 
NURE 


“Ye. Sovror,—Having noticed in your valua- 
wer, some communications from different 
wns, of some ve ry nice hogs and pigs, which 
ave fattened, I am very glad they have 
public know what can be done. But | 
{ have liked it better if they had given the 
fthem also. Please inform me, if you 
iried it, or if some of your numerous cor- 
ents have, whether pork can be raised 
‘Xt cents per pound when corn 1s seventy five 
sabushel. Ifit canbe, | will see what 
done in the hog line. Much is said at 
sent day of making a great lot of manure 
savery lithe stock, by adding plenty of 
with it. Now, | would ask what advan- 
rwhatis gained, by carting this loam 
swards and forth; is there notas much vir- 
the manure if properly taken care of when 
je, and then carried to the field and well 
with the soil, thereby saving much lime 
urd work! If lam wrong please set me 
od L will thank you for it. 
A YOUNG FARMER. 
Q7th, 1s46. 


ston, Jan. 


i Some farmers make pork at mach less cost 
jothers 
Some think they can make a hundred of pork 
ess expense than they can make a hundred of 
Many circumstances must be taken into 
vderation. Some hogs will fatten with far less 
then others. And some farmers have more 


nt eding, and greater conveniences to save 


Ve have recently heard some good farmers as- 
hat when corn is fifty centa a bushel they can 
J pork for six cents a pound; while others as- 

\t the pork which they fatten costs them ten 


mark after making, Or ascertaining the re- 
ny trials 
d that namerous farmers are pretty well 
bed 
nges from fifty-five to sixty-five cents. Corn 
% grand standard for hog food, though a pra- 
rmer has other materials that are cheap and 
give variety for the fattening animal 
ner who has a dairy, and makes his milk 


r who relies wholly on grain, Indeed, there 


ig equal te milk and the wash of the dairy 
young growing pigs. Grain alone will not give 
te that they will attain to with “milk,” &e., 


tare provides ‘*for babes.”’ 


ted his breed of hogs, with proper crossing 


* (he drover. 


"ded he can see them 


Derly 


* alter year, without know 


*¥, the quality of their milk. 


“4 U) manures 
Farm 





“8. Nor do 


til hes 
ring in the market. 


“hel of powztoes, at home 


spa the orifice open to let out the air, , : 
pray nh pe trials is, that by adding good peat muck, or soil, to 


| the excrements, so as to double the quantity, the 


f strong brine as a drink and “allow the | 
save the philosophy of this is **the salt water | 


, retards the heating of the meal—operates as | 
creates thirst—and the water keeps the | 


| plough and harrow. 


In most cases | 


i when their pork brings seven cents, and 


‘ 
them from the country, and when he has 


Tree we have, here and there, a shrewd man, | 
“Scan distingaish, at a glance, the right forms, | 
But most farmers who | 
se are deficient in the talent to diseriminate | 
You find them milking the same cows, 


®rs who fatten pork expect not to receive 
* pence for every head of cabbage that a hog 


If they can turn every 
: , at twenty-cents—every | 
“s of pumpkins at one dollar—every bushel of 
~“T *pples at eight cents—and every bushel of 


| corn at seventy cents—they thinks it better to do it 
in the form of pork, that is more easily conveyed to 
market, than to retail all these items separately. 
By managing thus they make up a round sum, 
that stands by, in some hands at least, better than 
| the receipt of small dridlets that may be received 
| for daily retail. And then they add to this fat sum, 
| for a good lot of pork, all the manare that is made 
| while the hogs are fattening. When corn is not 
) higher than 70 cents, and other food is plenty, we 
| think no farmer should complain on the receipt of 
seven dollars for a handred weight of pork. As 
| corn bas ranged for two years past, pork from the 
| right breed of hogs may have been afforded at six 
| dollars a hundred. 
This cannot be very wide irom the mark, other- 
| wise farmers would not continae to furnish pork at 
the usual prices. They would either turn their 
| prodace to beef, or sell it in the markets. 
| In regard to mixing earth or loam with the ex- 


| crements of animals, there can be no doabt of its 

advantages. In warm weather sach matter is daily 

| diminishing while open or in heaps anless there are 

foreign materials in contact with it to retain its es- 
sence. 

Too much labor may be expended in attempts to 


increase the bulk, at the expense of strength. But 
| if yoa only add as much to the manure heap as to 
double the quantity, you cannot fail of being remu- 


| merated for your labor. The result of numerous 


whole matter, well mixed, is made of doable value. 


Even in frozen weather your barn heaps are wast- 


ing. Freezing and thawing let off a great portion 
of the value unless you add matter to preserve it. 
To satisfy yourself of this you need only to examine 
the path where cattle have been driven to water, 
daring winter. You will find that though they haye 
scattered excrements through the whole route, the 


| land has not been made rich. The grass in the 


path, and by the side of the path, will hardly indi- 
cate that any manare has been dropped. 

On the other hand you see what an effect is pro- 
duced when these droppings are soon mingled with 


sand, gravel, or any kind of loam. See how rich 


| is the wash of a highway where the feet of animals 


and the rains have mingled foreign matter intimate- 
ly with the droppings of travelling cattle, &c. You 
will see the good effects of mixing, if you save this 
wash for any kind of crops. 

It may be said that you will have the whole es- 
sence of the barn heaps if you apply them at once 
to the soil and mingle the whole together with 
Traly you will save more in 
this way than by saffering it todry up; but you find 
it no easy matter to make your barn manare fine 


| enough to be mixed intimately with the soil unless 


you first let it ferment in heaps. And if you let it 
ferment you certainly lose a portion of it unless you 


ono case should a company cross on a level | mix foreigo matter with it. 


{t is best to prepare all green manure as soon as 
you can, for the field, for you cannot keep it long 
without wasting. If you bury it deep in a cold far- 
row, while it is green, it never ferments sufficiently 
to aid your crop as it should do the first sea- 
son. And though many argue that you will have 
the whole of it in the succeeding crops, we are 
The land has 


not been so thoroughly impregnated with the salts 


usually disappointed in the result. 


as it always will be when you apply manures that 
are finely pulverized. [Editor. 


MANURING TREES; SOWING PEAR 
SEEDS, &c. 

Mr. Eprror,—Sir : I saw in your paper last 
year that Mr. J. Breck cautioned farmers against 
making the soil excessively rich for pear and 
apple trees. 

I have taken some considerable pains to en- 
rich my land around my fruit trees (in my opin- 
ion) without any disadvantage to these, and 
have taken some little pains in propagating 
fruit trees, | have been in the practice, on 
young trees that were growing fast, (to prevent 
the bark bursting) in the month of June, of 
merely running a sharp knife through the bark, 
where it was hkely to burst. 

And sir, I think if Mi. Breck’s neighbor had 
done the same he would have saved his trees 
notwithstanding the richness of the soil around 
them. 

I wrote the above abouta year since but neg- 
lected sending it, or rather, did not think it 
worth sending, convinced as I was that my 
trees would have received considerable damage 
from the bursting of the bark had I not con- 
tinued cufieng it. L thought it no harm to for- 
ward it and you can make what use you please 
of it—and if you think anything of it I should 
like to have your opinion on the subject. 

Sir, finding it difficult to get pear stocks, I 
have been saving some pear seeds to plant, and 


what time and way are the best to sow them. 
Yours, Ww, 
Duxbury, Jan. 17th, 1846. 





jcc Pear trees will bear mach more manure 
| 


welve cents, It is not to be supposed that any | ‘han apple trees will. We have seen apple trees 
yeract rule can be laid down about the cost of | decay prematurely in consequence of standing too 
‘eg pork ; yet we may approximate very | 9ear to dung heaps and hog pens. But pear trees 


| are not apt to die of surfeit, 

| Some gardeners are in the practice of slitting the 
| bark to prevent its pealing off, and we think that 
slits, made slightly, have a good tendency; bat 
they should not be made longitudinally; let them 


| ran in diagonal lines, or varying 45 degrees from | 


the upright stock. The bark of the English Cherry 
tree is quite apt to split and peal off; and where 
| slits are ran in perpendicalar lines they often cause 


ter and cheese, has greatly the advantage of | the wood of the tree to split open with the bark. 


| Pear seeds must not be kept dry; they will not 
| Vegetate after being kept over winter in a chamber, 
| unmixed with pomace or loam. Apple seeds also 
| are spoiled when suffered to become dry. They 
| will vegetate after lying in their pomace, out doors 


good farmer will rear his own pigs. He cag | ft in; and pear seeds may be kept in the pomace 
with a dairy, at less cost than he can par- | through the winter as well as elsewhere. 


These seeds should be sown quite early in the 


, Springto secure a good growth. Sow them in 
‘greatly the advantage of people who buy straight rows; make the land rich, and if you sow 


| the pomace with them sow some good ashes also. 
(Editor. 





PROFITS OF FARMING. 


| you are to hear from any of 


We have an asso- 


of interest to them— 
jand the present winter we have had subjects 


| for discussions which have brought out state- 
ments as to the profits and general condition of 
| farming in this vicinity, with the earnest inqui- 


they count their small potatoes and | ry if something cannot be done to better our 
%¢ apples at quite so high a rate as the best condition, without interfering with the interests 


| of our neighbors. Statements have been made 
| at our meetings by our best, most industrious, 
; and prudent farmers, that are truly discourag- 
ing to the young man with less knowledge 
and experience in the business. 





They tell os that the cost of labor and me- 
chanical work such as blacksmiths, wheel- 
rights, carpenters, &e., (and they charge just 

| the same prices now that they did when pork 
| brought us from 10 cts. to 12 1-2 ets. per 
pound and other produce in the same propor- 
| tion)—is not in proportion with the price of 
| what the farmer has to sell; wow, say milk 
from 8 cts. tu 10 ets. per gallon. pork 6 1-2 ets. 
| and, in fact, nothing a farmer has to sell will 
warrant our paying such prices, except hay and 
| grain; and you know that most of our hay 
| and grain must spent at home or else our 
| soil will be impaired. So we toil on from day 
to day barely living from hand to mouth--the 
capital in our farms giving us about 3 per cent 
While our mechanics and manufacturers, with 
less labor, are getting rich at our expense , 
and is there no remedy? 

I have just read your account of the Second 
Agricultural Meeting on the making and appli- 
cation of manure with great interest, for I con- 
sider it a subject of paramount importance to 
farmers, to know how to make the most, and 
best apply manures. 

Dr. Gardner speaks understandingly and 
speaking to the point is what the practical man 
wants. And let me ask, why more of the 
country members do not attend and speak? 
These men and many others that I could name 
can make good speeches, and to the purpose, 
such as their constituents would be glad to read. 

Yours in haste, 
CROSSMULTIPLICATION. 
Northboro’, Jan. 27th, 1846. 


#CF It is trae that farms, let oat at the halves 
or on rent, will not yield the proprietor, on the av- 
erage, more than three or four per cent per annum. 
And we believe that a mechanic’s establishwent, a 
trader’s, a lawyer’s,or a doctor’s, would neither of 
them yield more without the personal attention of 
the proprietor. 

But this should be no cause of lamentation to the 
man who performs the principal! part of his own la- 
borona farm. He mast not complain of high 
wages so long as he is himself a laborer, a recipient 
of this high rate of compensation. 

How fortanate itis for farmers of small means, 
that large capitalists cannot invest their thousands 
in landed estates and receive an income from them 
of six or seven per cent. Could they do it you 
would soon find that most of our farms would be 
owned by capitalists, and we should be their ten- 
ants ! 


Farms at a fair valaation, managed as they may 
be, will nett the owners,who carrythem on in person, 
more than six per cent. The practical man always 
says, ‘‘Come.”’ The retired capitalist says, ‘*Go.’’ 

[ Editor. 





WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 


Mr. Epvrror,—Dear Sir: We have been 
mach gratified by some recent observations of 
yours, in the Plooghman, on the subject of 
grammatical rules, writing on agricultural sub- 
jects, &c. We have often expressed our sor- 
row, thatso many sound, practical, judicious 
farmers, should be so backward in giving the 
public, through the medium of our Agricultural 





wish you to inform me (through your paper,) | 


Ma. Eorror,—Sir: Kaowing how ready | 
leven the most humble and nea som row 
ing, or- eaileg ‘ts bend Wo elke te hag unpretending, I ven- 
ad j , £ of the condition of the 
Aad they will | farmers in our own town, 
“SP hogs without regard to their forms, provided | ciation of farmers that meet once in about two 
“J Mave snouts long enough to root stoutly and | weeks to discuss matters 


Journals, the results of long years of careful, 
and successful cultivation. You are right sir, 


Yee however, did not confine their examinations 


Middlesex Co, Reports. 


We pablish below a very interesting report of 
the Committee on Farms, Frait Trees, &c., for- 
warded to us by the Chairman, N. Hardy, Esq., 
who is also President of the Society of Hasband- 
men and Manafactarers in the county of Middlesex. 

We are pleased to see that 0 mach improve- 
meut has been made in Agriculture within the last 
few years. Farmers are now reading more on the 
subject and they are more emolous to excel in their 
profession. Still there is vast room for improve- 
ment. We know of no occapation in which there 
is more room for improvement than in that of the 
The Committee says: 


“Tue Committee appointed by the Trastees 
of the Middlesex Agricultural Society, at their an- 
nual meeting held at Concord in December 1844, 
to award Premiums in the aatamo of 18 45,on 
Farms, Fruit and Forest-trees, reclaimed bog-mea- 
dow, the manufactore of compost manare, the 
management of cranberry meadows, and ask leave 
to make « very brief . 


REPORT. 


By « reference to the Premium list it will be 
seen that this Committee have the distribution of 
more than 350 dollars of the society’s money, pro- 
vided they find worthy and deserving applicants for 
all the premiums placed in the hasds of the Com- 
mittee, this circumstance alone the Committee 
consider should be a sufficient inducement to insure 
a very careful and thorough examination of every 
article which shall be exhibited, on which a pre- 
mium is offered. 

The applications for examination and premiums, 
were more numerous this, than ia any former year, 
being as feilows. Viz, on Farms eight, on reclaim- 
ed bog or lowlands ten, on Apple Orchards six, on 
Peach Orchards five, on Pear Orchards four, on 
Plaum-trees one, on the manufectare of compost 
manure one, making a total of thirty-five, being 
six more than on any former occasion, all of which 
have been visited and examined by your Commit- 
tee. By the above, it will de seen, that no premi- 
ams are claimed this year, on white Mulberry or 
forest-trees, and none on Cranberry meadows. In 
consequence of suggestions made by some of the 
Applicants for Premiums, that it might not be ad- 
visable to make too free a use of the names of the 
unsuccessful competitors, the Committee have 
come to the conclusion to make ase of those names 
only, which were successful in their applications, 
the Committee, however, would remark, that some 
of the unsuccessful competitors were deprived of 
any Premium from their peculiar position, having 
received at some former exhibition, a less Premi- 
um than the highest, and in this connection your 
Committee would farther remark, that the im- 
provements made by some of the applicants who 
have no premiams awarded, are by no means infe- 
rior, nay more, for in more than one year within 
the last ten, would either of them have been enti- 
ted to the society’s first Premiums. The Commit- 


farmer. 


merely to the Farms and Orchards of those who 
called them out, but extended their examinations 
and observations to many Farms, Orchards, Bogs, 
&c., where no premiums were claimed. In doing 
this the Committee derive satisfaction, in being 
able to say, that farming in general is now going 
ahead with greater speed in Middjesex than at any 
former period within the eighteen years, while a 
portion of the Committee have hac the pleasure of . 
giving attention to some branch of this service. We 
do not mean to say that farming is more profitable 
now than ever before, bat that mprovements in 
farming in some shape or other, were greater. We 
are willing to believe that the great temperance re- 
form has exerted a powerfal influence in aid of im- 
proved farming. Within the thonth we have 





regarding grammar, as the Lion in the way. 
But it is to be hoped, that your remarks on the 
subject, will be the means of awaking an inter- 
est, in the minds of this large and highly re- 
spectable portion of our farmers ; and that they 
will avail themselves of the opportunities of 
long winter evenings, stormy days, and their 
kind friend, the Massachusetts Ploughman; 
tuenlighten the community,—to entertain them- 
selves and their brother farmers, with the solid 
realities of agriculture. 

It is considered as a settled principle, that 
‘knowledge is power,’’—that knowledge is 
power, in an exclustvely agricultural use of the 
term, for to sach a use, it is now our intention 
to apply it. Not by any means, that it will oot 
apply, both in principle and practice, to every 
Heaven originated science, and pursuit of man : 
but, because our Creator has made agriculture, 
the first and chief employment of man. He 
having made it, the nursing mother of the 
whole race, to feed, clothe, and warm, and in 
reality to supply the raw materials, which are 
to give employment, to the entire family of 
man. ‘Thus setting in motion, al! those minor 
wheels, which propel and regulate, the pros- 
perity and interests of civilized life. All men 
by divine appointment, are therefore deeply in- 
terested in the advancement of the substantial 
prosperity of our agriculture: for an improve- 
ment in that, will, with the same certainty as 
cause and effect,—produce a corresponding im- 
| petus among all the other branches of industry. 
| But our object in these communications, is to 
| use our feeble endeavors to meet, if we can, 
| some of those obstacles, which are in the way 
| of progress in agricultural knowledge. 


1. In our common schools,—those nurseries 
of knowledge,—where the young mind is stor- 
,ed with what must contribute to make the 
; man ;—but little attention is devoted to the nat- 
j ural science of agriculture. The books in com- 
| mon use, in oar district schools, are sadly defi- 
| cient, in that kind of reading, (however unex- 
|ceptionable they may be in other respects,) 
| which is caleulated to beget @ taste for rural 
| ifeand labors! True, our children may be learn- 
| ed to read, spell, write, etc. without ever seeing 
| a book relating to those subjects, which are to 
jform the employments uf coming life. But 
| when two good objects can be as readily se- 
}eured as one, is it not the part of wisdom to 

make certain the greatest amount of good ? 

We are aware, that a// the children who at- 
tend our common schools, are not to follow the 
business of agriculture in after life: and we do 
not ask fur a greater share of agricultural read- 
ing and instraction in our schools, than will con- 

| duce tothe public good. Agricultural and hor- 
| tiealtural knowledge however, would not be 
amiss, at least to some extent, for those, who 
|in approaching life, are expecting to follow 
| other occupations. Who does not wish to be 
{the owner of a house, garden, fruit orchard or 
|farm? And if by any misfortune in life, (and 
who may not meet with reverses in fortune ') 
the merchant, manufacturer, mechanic, or 
those who may elect, to follow any other busi- 
ness or profession, should in the enjoyment of 
health, **fail in business :"* who among them 
all, might not find it a great advantage; to have 
| been enlightened at the district town school, on 
the subjeetof agriculture. With your permis- 
sion, Mr. Editor, we wil! still farther pursue the 
subject in another communication. 

Yours truly, 
CHAS. W. MACOMBER. 
East Marshfield, Jan 1846. 








Asaroepira. This plant is a production of 
| the eastern part of Peasia. Its stem is from one to 
| two and a half feet in height; the leaves resemble 
| those of the Indian beet-root, and when ripe pro- 
| daces a cauliflower like head of a light straw color. 
| The milky jaice extracted neag the root congeals 
| into the well-known gam, of which each plant 
| yields about a pound; bat the plants themselves, 
| especially when young, are prized as a high deli- 

eacy by the natives, who stew or roast the stem, 

and boil or fry the head and leaves with clarified 
| batter. In this way its smell is even stronger and 
| more rank than when in the form of a drug, and 
| none bat those accustomed to it can endare its ef- 
| fensive efflavia. 


| and his fences were not to be blown down by the 


examined handreds of acres of low lands or mead- 
ow, which are in some stage of improvement, that 
five years since were almost worthless. In some 
cases where the land did not predace anything of 
value, now more thanthree tons of good hay are 
made to the acreannually. And again, in the arti- 
cle of compost, which is the main stay with a Mid- 
diesex farmer, the preparations for making which 
are almost incredible. ‘The Committee having 
witnessed something like forty barn cellars in the 
course of their examinations, which have been put 
in a state of forwardness within the last year, and if 
every section of the County shall be inthis propor- 
tion we are willing to believe that in ten years there 
will be but few Farmers in our County without a 
compost factory under his barn. In their ex- 
amination of fruit trees, the Committee regret to 
find so much disease, especially among the Peach 
trees, which appears to be general, and thus far no 
one seems to know the origin, or the antidote, not- 
withstanding allthis, the Committee have found 
some fine Peach orchards. In examining the Ap- 
ple orchards it was foand that the Apple tree Borer 
had almost disappeared, whereas in former years 
they were very numerous. ‘This we account for, 
by keeping the land when the trees stand almost in 
constant caltivation. In examining the Pear trees, 
especially those where a Premium wac asked, we 
found bat two orchards that could possibly be en- 
titled to a Premiam ander oar rules, and in these 
cases some of the trees were not so thrifty as was 
desirable. A cause for this stunted appearance we 
could not discover. 

The Committee believe that it wasthe intention 
of the ‘Trustees when they instituted Premiums on 
Farms, to grant a Premium to the person who 
should produce satisfactory evidence to the Com- 
mittee for that purpose, of having made the greatest 
improvements on his or her farm within a given 
number of years, and not to the person who might 
happen to be in possession of the best cultivated 
farm at the time of the examination, unless it were 
made so by the present applicant within the last 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years. ‘This has uniformly 
been the principle adopted by the Commitee. 
Acting upon this principle we have found it very 
diffeult in many eases to determine who has in re- 
ality dune the mostto improve his Farm. This is 
the grand questiog, and involves two or three others, 
viz: how has he done it? when did he do it? what 
were his means? Here isa farm that was made 
beautiful by the Creator, here is another so com- 
pletely the reverse, that a stranger on passing the 
two, would be inclined to say, these represent the 
two extremes. This year, the Committee have 
had both these Farms to examine for a Premium, 
and it was really a powerfyl hard squeeze, for the 
occupant of Paradise in miniatare had done well. 
His fields were as smooth as the plains of Jericho, 





horn of Joshua. His frait trees wefe not to be de- 
spised, and his buildings were princely. He was a 
working man himself, and he taught his boys to 
work also. How could a Committee of common 
farmers, after having fared sumptaously at the rich 
man’s tabie, have gone away withoat having it in 
their hearts to give hima Premiam; but wait a mo- 
ment. Let us again look at that hilly, rocky, 
gravelly, maddy concern in yonder town—they do 
look and examine closely. Ask many questions, 
such as these;—what was the condition of this 
place when you came upon it twenty years ago,— 
how were the fields, tences, buildings &c. at that 
time. Those heavy walls which have been built 
since, must answer that question in part, and these, 
pointing to the very large ones still in the ground, 
mast likewise speak, my means were small when [ 
began bere. I have built these walls, this house 
and barn, set out these trees, brooght up and eda- 
cated these children, yet | have had to work hard, 
and so has my wife, bat we have always contrived 
to live within our income, and therefore I am now | 
clear from debt. Now comes the question of means 
again; the eccupant of Eden was nch when he be- 
gan—he isso now. Question. Who shall have 
the Premium? Answer, him of the great rocks, 
for he has had but one half his land to work upon, 
the other half bewg still covered with them. It is 
true, these are extreme cases, yet they are both 
found in Middlesex, which is full ef variety. A 
portion of this Committee have travelled mach in 
the middle and western States of this Union, yet in 
no State have they found finer Farms, or coarser 
ones, than in this County. And the Committee be- 
ing Bible reading men have come to the conclusion, 
that the rough must be made smeoth, and that those 
who do the smoothing should have the praise. 


The Committee would say one word more con- 
cerning reclaimed Bog or Swamp land. Tha zeal 


In one instance we were called to view a lot of re- 
claimed Bog of about four acres, which was situated 
in a meadow more than a mile in length, a great 
portion of which is now in progress for English 
grass, and bids fair in eight years to produce a 
thousand tons of first rate - p where = —“ 

o, nothing but a light crop of poor meadow ° 
ona a hos crop of worthless bushes could be ob- 
tained. This large meadow was principally in one 
town. If other ‘Towns in the County do as well as 
Middlesex as regards farming, it is on the safe side 
of the hedge. 

We are not aware that it was expected by the 
Trustees when they appointed this Committee that 
an applicant for Premium on a Farm, shoald make 
a written for publication, of the quantity 
or quality of his prodace, or in fact any thing, for 
publication unless it were something new or unu- 
sual with this view, and finding nothing ver alarm- 
ing in the statements made by the successful com- 
petitors, the Committee with great ananimity 
award the Premiums as follows viz. 

To Ebenezer Richardson of Peppere'l, the Soci- 
ety’s firat premiam of $25,00, for having made the 
greatest improvements apon his farm within the 
last ten years. 

To Ephraim P. Spaulding, of Chelmsford, 2d 
premium of $20,00. ; 
To Aaron H. Felton of Marlborough, the third 
premiam of $15,00. 

To Amos Carlton of Chelmsford the fourth pre- 
miom of $12,00. 





mers, and are making money, alias getting rich, 
with fair speed, not however with railroad speed, 
but yet fast enough to be permanent. The com- 
mittee would express a wish that there were ten 
thousand just such in the County. 
On Reclaimed Bog Meadows. 

To Eliakim Hatchins of Westford, the first pre- 
miam of $20,00, for the most judicious improve- 
ment upon two acres of worthless bog meadow, 


more than two tons of good hay to the acre, an- 
noally. 


premiam of $12,00. 


of $8,00. 
Mr. Wood having a hard sabsoil in a portion of 
his meadow, practices the blind ditch system, that 


drain off the surplus water. 
On Apple Orchards. 
To Abel Moore of Concord, the first premium of 


1835, containing 150 trees. 
To Thomas 3. Tattle of Littleton, the second 
premium, 100 trees, of $12,00. 
To Nathan Barrett, of Concord, 100 trees, the 
third premium of $8,00. 

On Peach Orchards. 
For the best peach orchard, containing 144 trees 
set out since 1843, to Jeremiah Russell of Water- 
town, the society’s first premiam of $10,00. 
To Jeremiah Russell, Jr., of Watertown, more 
than 50 trees, second premium of $8,00. 


On Pear Orchards. 


To John H. Marshall of Framingham, for the 
best pear trees, 90 in number, set out since 1839, 
a part only being thrifty, the first premiam of 
$10,00. 

To Dr. Whitney of Framingham, more than 20 
trees second premium of $5.00. 

On Plum Trees. 


To Simon Tattle of Acton, for 25 plum trees, set 
out since 1840, rather ordinary, the second premi- 
um of $3,00. 
To Augustus Tattle of Concord , for the best com- 
post heap, not less than 20 cords, Ist premium 
of $10,00. 

In behalf of the Committee, 

NAHUM HARDY, Chairman. 

Concord , October Ist, 1845. 
The statement of Mr. Tattle on the manafactare 
of Compost Manure is hereto appended. 


To Nahum Hardy Esq., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Forms, §c.—Sir: In the first place I 
have a lane leading from my barn yard to pasture, 
where I keep my cattle, which is 20 rods long by 
20 feet wide, In this I place from fifty to a hundred 
loads of peat mud, in order to pulverize it, which 
is done in a short time, by the cattle passing over it. 
I have a barn 70 feet long by 40 wide, which I 
built in 1828 with cellar 9 feet deep under the 
whole; after the mad gets sufficiently pulverized, I 
cart it (together with loam) into the cellar to the 
depth of three feet ander the stalls, that it may re- 
ceive and retain the urine as well as the droppings, 
for I consider the fertilizing qualities of the urine, 
nearly equai to that of the droppings. I frequently 
spread the manure and throw on fresh mud and 
loam, also ashes and lime, and the hogs which I 
keep in the cellar, [ find very usefal in mixing the 
same. My stock, which consists of about twenty 
head of cattle and two horses, I keep in the barn 
all the time daring the winter, and the manure 
made in the manner I have described, is in my 
opinion, better in most respects than any other. 
Yours, respectfully, 
AUGUSTUS TUTTLE. 








COLMAN’S EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE. 

We, last week, acknowledged the receipt of the 
Fifth Part of Mr. Colman’s European Agriculture, 
published by A. D. Phelps, 124 Washington street. 

We have since looked farther into this number, 
and think it more interesting than either of the for- 
mer. Mr. Colman interests us by telling what he 
has actually seen of European practice. He cor- 
recis many false notions that many in America have 
entertained in regard to the systems practiced there. 
It seems, for instance, that deep ploughing in Eng- 
land is not half so fashionable as it is at some of 
our ploughing matches. 


We copy a few sections from this number on the 
different soils, expressed in language that farmers 
can understand. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOILS. 


‘For all practical purposes, soils may be 
ranked under fite different heads — sandy, clay- 
ey, calcareous, peaty, and loamy. I purposely 
avoid all scientific distinctions, and use such 
terms as even the commonest farmer will under- 
stand. A sandy soil is that in which sand 
abounds; clayey, in which clay; calcareous, 
in which lime in some form prevails; peaty, in 
which peat; loamy, in which a rich loam a- 
bounds. These soils are sometimes found so 
combined, that it might be difficult to designate 
their character by any one of these general 
terms. In some places, they are found in al- 
most a pure state. In general, where there is 
found in a soil 80 per cent. of sand, it must be 
pronounced a sandy svil; and so the clay, the 
peat, or the lime; but it is not always easy to 
class a soil which is of a mixed character, and 
say what kind of element predominates. By 
sight and feeling, however, practical men are 
able to form an opinion of a soil upon which it 
may be safe to act. Besides the principal ele- 
ments, to which I have referred, there is often 
found some mineral ingredients, which may se- 
riously affect the character of the svil, and the 
degree of presence of which can only beter- 
mined by scientific examination. Iron, copper 
or mineral coal, is in general sufficiently indica, 
ted to the eye, or shows itself in the water 
which percolates the soil. The different forms 
too, in which lime presents itself in the soil, 
whether as chalk, or gypsum, or magnesian 
limestone, are all to be considered in deverming 
the character of a soil. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOIL. 


** In addition to the characteristics of a soil 
of which I have spoken, there are other cir- 
cumstances, usually denominated the physical 
properties of a soil, by which its fertility, or the 
kind of cultivation to which it may be proper to 
subject it, are to be in a great degree determi- 

















manifested by many who are new in this 
most laudable enterprise is worthy of all praise. 


ned. These are its wetness or dryness, its 
powers to absorb or retain moisture, its consist- 








within two years last past, and which now produces | 
To Schayler Parks of Lincoln, the third premiam 
is, stones and covers over smooth. This is done to | 


$15,00 for the best apple orchard set out since | ,4 





——— 


ency or friability, and its temperature. All 
these matters are essentially connected with the 
fertility of a soil, and the kind of crops to which 
It is to be applied. : 

1. Wetness df a Soil.—Wet soils, or evils a 
considerable part of the time under water, pro- 
duce a coarse herbage of little value to stock— 
in many cases scarcely sufficient to support lite, 
and rendering scareely any nourishment. ‘The 
manure of animals fed upon the produce ef such 
soils is comparatively worthless. It has been 
found, likewise, by repeated experiments, that 
water allowed to remain upon land for any 
length of time is injurious to vegetation, when 
the rapid transition of water over the land 
might be highly beneficial. An exception, of 
course, is to be made where the passage of a 
turbid stream or flood is arrested long enough 
to afford opportunity for the deposition of the 
enriching matter with which its waters are 
charged. The effect of too much water is to 
reduce the temperature of the soil, to obstruct 
the access of the external air to the roots of the 
plants, and, in fact, to macerate and destroy 
the texture of the finest kinds of herbage. Per- 
haps it would be a more simple statement, and 
equally just, to say that the aquatic plants are, 
with some exceptions not adapted to the nour- 
rishment of animal life, and those which are 


|most suited for the food of man or beast, are 
These gentlemen are all first rate practical far- | not suited to be grown under water. 


Water is 
of great importance to their sustenance and 
growth. They cannot live withou: it ; but they 
cannot live in it. As te the human being, it 
may be of the highest benefit, both as an inter- 
nal and external application ; but there is soon 
an end to the matter when man is plunged into 
water, and kept under it. 

All hope of cultivation or improvement must 
be abandoned, where land is under water any 
considerable portion of the time, or where it is 
fully saturated with water, like a sponge. 

2. Power to absorb Moisture in a Soil.—| may 


To Elijah Wood, Jr., of Concord, the second | remark, in the next place, that the fertility of a 


soil very greatly depends upon the power of the 
soil to absorb and to retain moisture. Some 


j very distinguished men have maintained that 
| the fertility of a soil may be measured by this 


power, an opinion which, it may be said, ( with- 


out meaning a pun,) has much ground to rest 


upon, but which cannot be admitted without 
considerable qualifications. Moisture and wet- 
ness are in this case to be carefully distinguish- 
A soil consisting almost wholly of sand 
possesses no retentive powers; and though of 
all other svils the most absorbent, yet the water 
passes through it as through asieve. Clay, on 
the other hand is extremely retentive of water, 
often to the prejudice of the vegetation which 
grows upon it. Liebig, in a recent treatise 
upon artificial manures, to which T have already 
referred, seems to be of opinion that the system 
of drainage now prosecuted with so much en- 
terprise in England may be carried to an injori- 
ous extent, so as to induce the too rapid pass- 
age of the soluble manures which are applied, 
and before they can be taken up by, or have 
performed their proper office to, growing plants. 
As every thing which this distinguished gentle- 
man asserts is now deemed oracular in the agri- 
cultural world, | will quote his observations at 
large. 


** The reason why, in certain years, the in- 
fluence of the best and most plentiful manuring 
is scarcely perceptible, is that, during the moist 
and rainy springs and summers, the phosphates 
and other salis with the alkaline bases, as also 
the soluble ammonical salts, are entirely or par- 
tially removed. A great amount of rain and 
moisture removes, in the greatest quantity, the 
very substances which are most indespensib'e 
to the plants at they time they begin to mature 
and forin seeds. The system of draining which 
of late has been so extensively followed in 
England brings the land into the state of a great 
filter through which the soluble alkalies are 
drawn off in consequence of the percolation of 
rain, and it must, therefore, become more defi- 
cient in its soluble efficacious elements. Atten- 
tive farmers must have observed that, after a 
certain time, the quality of the grain on land 
laid dry according to this principal deteriorates ; 
that the produce of grain bears no due propor- 
tion to the produce of straw.”’ 


** What is more evident, after these remarks, 


that an intelligent farmer must strive to give ° 


tothe soil the manuring substauces in such a 
state as to render possible their acting favorably 


on the plants the whole time of their growth. 


Art must find oat the means of reducing the so- 
lability of the manuring substances tu a certain 
limit,—in a word, of bringing them into the 
same state in which they exist in a most fertile 
virgin soil, and in which they can be best assi- 
milated by the virgin plants.’’ 


** The attention which I have paid to this sub- 
ject has been crowned with success. 1 have 
succeeded in combining the efficacious elements 
of manure in such a manner as that they will 
not be washed away ; and thus their efficacy 
will be doubled. Owing to this, the injurious 
consequences of the present system of draining 
are removed ; agriculture is placed upon as cer- 
tain principles as well arranged manufactories ; 
and, instead of the uncertainty of mere empir- 
icism, the operations of agriculture may be car- 
ried on with security ; and, in place of waiting 
the results of our labors with anxiety and doubt, 
our minds will be filled with patience and con- 
fidence.”’ 


Such are the brilliant visions which are held 
up before the mind of the farmer; and such is 
the distrust which this great man would throw 
over the enterprising practice of draining. It 
is not quite easy to understand how the plants 
are to take up their food but in a condition of 
the most minute solution ; nor how, if they are 
dissolved, they are to be kept from being wash- 
ed away. It is not for any finite mind, in eases 
which admit of any doubt, to say what is pos- 
sible or what is impossible; and it would be 
premature to condemn that which comes recom- 
mended upon such high authority, and is yet to 
be made the subject of experiment. After the 
extraordinary and most beneficial results which 
have been effected by the thorough draining of 
all superfluous wet from the soil, in the agricultu- 
rists may, however, pursue the system with a 
good degree of confidence, especially if a mode 
has been discovered of combing the alkalies 
and the phophates, that they shall not be so 
dissolved by rain and wet as to be washed 
away, and yet that they shall be so dissulved 
that they may be taken up by the plant as its 
wants my require. Within the last month of 
writing this, I have, seen on a thin, dry, and 
light soil, in which sand abounded, the benefi- 
cial effects of thorough drainage, where, on a 
field of turnips, the crop of the drained portion, 
with no other difference than the drainage, was 
evidently better, by one half, than that on the 
undrained part. If it be the fact that soils of a 
friable or porous nature are, in this way, liable 
to lose these beneficial elements by rains and 
wet, it would seem extraordinary that the 
fact had not been sooner discovered, and their 
deficiency and destitution made evident. I 
would not express the doubts in any captious 
spirit, Knowing how much agriculture must, in 
the end, owe to science, and being ready to hail 
with the highest satisfaction any triumph it 
may achieve. 


ert! 





AN EXCELLENT Warer-Proor PoLisH FoR 
LeatHer,&c. Take 3 oz. of ceti, and 
melt it in a pipkin, or other earthen vessel, over a 
slow fire; add thereto 6 drachms of Indian stan, 
cut into thin slices, and these will presently dis- 
solve. Then 0d tallow 8 oz.; lard 2 oz.; amber 
varnish 4 oz. Mix and it will be fit for use imme- 
diately. The boots or other material to be treated, 
are to receive two or three coats, with « common 
blacking brush, and a fine polish is the result. [Me- 
chanics’ Note Book. 
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MECHANIC ARTS. 


Newark, New-Jersey. This city is th 
most noted in the United States, for the manv- 
facture of carriages. There are some six or 
ten establishments of this kind, that are of the 
most extensive description. The amount of 
work they turn outis truly surprising. To 
give an idea of their magnitude;—one factory 
sentto the South, last year. and had sold, 
nearly three hundred thousand dollars worth. 
A recent visiter to that city, says they have 
now added to their manufactures that of clocks 
into which they have gone toa great extent. 
He adds, as follows: 

**] had an opportunity, a few days since, to go 
through the various apartments, and to witness 
the process of making a clock, from the first 
cutting of a pin to the boxing up and shipment 
of the package. Formerly the works of a yan- 
kee clock were of wood, now that material is 
exploded, and the whole are made of brass and 
iron, The wheels and indeed every part of the 
clock, is made by machinery. The varied 
wheels are all cut with a precision and perfec- 
tion, that is truly surprising, the cases and the 
veneering are all cut out on the spot. Every 
part is made a separate branch, and is put to- 
geiber by persons devoted to this business. | 
was greatly amused at inspecting the different 
employments. Some of the hands were en- 
gaged in making a pin, others in cutting a 
wheel, and so on, until the number employed to 
make one time piece was at least fifty, and I 
might probably add a greater number. 1 was 
told by Mr. Jerome, the enterprising proprietor, 
that these beautiful ornamented and accurate 
one day clocks were made for the extraordinary 
low price of five and a half dollars each. That 
they could in no part of the world be made for 
anything like that sum, and that the demand 
from Europe was so great that they could not 
supply it. 

As an evidence of the demand, sixty thou- 
sand were shipped to England last year, and a 
larger number would be sent this. 

The Lock Manufactory is also one object of 
particular notice. The proprietors are Messrs. 
Pierpont, Mallory & Co. Nine different styles 
of door Jocks and various latches are made here, 
besides trimmings and knobs of every descrip- 
Some idea may be formed of the extent 
of the business when it is stated that 120,000 
knobs have been made here last year, and the 
demand is constantly increasing. One building 


| is entirely devoted to finishing knobs and japan- 
‘ing locks. Locks and trimmings are made here 


at all prices from three dollars to five dollars a 
dozen. 


In the city and vicinity are various manvfac- 


tures for making blinds, sashes and India rubber 


oe all of which are conducted with great 
akill.’’ 











Raittway Expenses. There is a remarkable 
difference in the running expenses of the various 
railroads chartered by this State, according to the 
reports made tothe Legislature last year. The 
running expenses per mile are calculated by di- 
viding the aggregate sum paid for fuel, oil, salaries, 
&Ke., tor repairs of roads, bridges, and for repairs of 
engines and cars, by the whole number of miles 
run by the trains during the year, and the Boston 
Journal, in the following table gives a statement of 
some of the most important railroads:— 
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Boston & Low. $72,780 $26,053 $26,061 55 
“  ** Maine 48,218 9,899 16,010 29 
© «© Prv’dnce 62,762 18,944 19,969 47 
© W'estr 126,778 49,157 57,377 59 
Eastern, 74,204 19,179 15,988 36 
Norwich & Wor. 52,463 10,233 12,357 84 
Nashua & Low. 19,804 20,618 19,220 48 
New Bedford 13,500 3,788 6,893 84 
W. & Albany 201,391 61,390 51,292 438 


English Railways. A tabular statement of 


the railways in England, published in the London 
Times, shows that the ber already pleted is 
47 with an aggregate capital of $323,400,000, of 
which $240,215,000 has been borrowed on *‘de- 
bentures, loams, notes and mortgages.’’ The nam- 
ber of railways in course of constraction is 118, 
the estimated cost of which is $256,795,000, on 
account of which the shareholders have already 
paid $32,160,000, and in all cases Parliament has 
given the power to borrow one third more, which 
will increase the aggregate capital of these new 
roads tothe sum of $336,795,000. The roads 
completed and in progress extend 5612 miles. The 
railways projected are 1263, on which has been 
paid or is required to be paid, in deposits, the sum 
of $295,680,000, and there will be wanted to car- 
ry out the projects, $2,534,410,000. [Newbury- 
port Herald. 








Beware ‘or Cotps.—Useful Hints at this 
Season. A cotemporary thus discourses ‘‘on 
the philosophy of taking cold,’’ and the best 
mode of preventing the complaint :--- 


‘*A large proportion of our consumption cases 
are either excited or aggravated by culds. The 
philosophy of taking cold is but little under- 
stood, and the cause of this frequent but un- 
happy cowplaint for the most part overlooked. 

We cannot discuss the subject free or fully 
in a short essay like this. It is sufficient, 
perhaps, to say whatever gives a permanent 
check to the natural perspiration may produce’ 
those effects which we call a -cold, or, in the 
language of the books, a catarrh. 


This permanent check may be aceomplished 
in several ways. It may be produced by a 
large quantity of cold drink taken suddenly, 
when we are debilitated by fatigue or excess of 
heat; by currents of cooler air falling upon the 
body, when in a very warm place and inactive ; 
by similar currents falling upon a part of the 
body for some time in a warm room,---as when 
we sit by a raised or broken window ; ‘by going 
outof heated rooms, perhaps fatigued, into the 
night air, especially without sufficient covering; 
by the application of cold, though it should not 
be inordinate, after we have been long exposed 
to a high temperature; and by cold itself, 
when continued for a long time, as in travelling 
too long in a stage coach during cold weather, 
sleeping too cold during the night, sitting with 
wet feet, &. 

To avoid taking cold, then, we must avoid 
these and the other causes which lead to it. 
But we may do something more than merely 
exert ourselves to prevent the exciting causes 
of cold; we may harden ourselves against its 
effects, so that these excising will not operate. 
To this end we should be accustomed, from 
early infancy, to much exposure in the open air 
atall seasons. ‘The practice of daily sponging 
the chest with cold water, fresi or salt, is also 
of great value, and should be adopted by all 
persons of delicate constitutions at all seasons of 
the year. Sponging the whole body with cold 
water in the early part of the day, particularly 
at rising, when thé practice is followed by 
warmth, increased strength and a keen appe- 
tite, is still better as a means of hardening our- 
selves, than Jocal bathing. Cold, when so em- 
ployed as to produce the reaction we have 
Just spoken of, is a powerful tonic to the 
whole system; and whatever in this way 
gives tone to the whole system goes so 
far towards preventing our taking cold or 


suffering, in fact, from di f 
kind. 4 po i 


























